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under his hand, and thus the potter's wheel was invented'.
The writer., however, makes no attempt to suggest whether
this absurdly improbable incident (see p. 103) occurred
a thousand times or once only.

Similarly in the realm of ideas,, we are told (Oxford
Dictionary of Proverbs, intro.) that such sayings as ca bird in
the hand is worth two in the bush3 originate with 'the
common man'. Is it really suggested that every village
contained at least one man to whose lips this form of words
sprang independently?

Does primitive man, or savage man., or rustic man, really
invent anything, and if the suggested answer is yes, what is
the evidence? We are often told that the Bongabonga have
discovered the art of smelting iron, or that the Waggawagga
have invented an ingenious fish-trap, but nobody claims to
have seen them doing it. Attributions of inventiveness to
savages are frequent and dogmatic, but accounts of experi-
ments actually witnessed are extremely rare and uncertain.
I know of no case in which anything which can be described
as an invention has been recorded as having been made by
a living savage. Savages never take credit to themselves for
the devices which they use, but always attribute their
invention to some mythical ancestor.

The erroneous belief that the savage is an inventor has
various causes. The first is the irrational idea, with which
I have already dealt, that the use of a device in any place
implies its invention there, at least if there is no record of its
introduction. Then there is the belief that we are all
naturally inventors. People who themselves have never had
an idea exhibiting the slightest sign of originality have no
difficulty in crediting primitives or savages with brains of the
utmost fertility. The scientists in our midst invented wire-
less telegraphy and a host of other things, but what have
Binte the banker and Brown the bus-driver invented?
There are in our midst thousands of intelligent and capable